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The Netherlands West Indies 


Summary of Current Economie Information 


Principal Geographic and 
Economic Facts 


Area and Boundaries 


The Territory of Curacao, comprising 
six major and two minor islands in the 
Caribbean, is divided into two groups 
situated about 500 miles apart—the Lee- 
ward Islands, including Curacao, Aruba, 
and Bonaire, and the Windward Islands, 
including St. Martin (Netherland part), 
St. Eustatius, and Saba. The Leeward 
Islands are approximately 38 miles dis- 
tant from the coast of Venezuela, and 
the Windward Islands form a part of 
the chain of the Lesser Antilles, situated 
between St. Thomas, in the American 
Virgin Islands, and British Antigua. 
None of these islands is large. Curacao 
contains 210 square miles; Bonaire, 95 
Square miles; Aruba, 69 square miles; 
St. Martin (Netherlands part), 17 
square miles; St. Eustatius, 7 square 
miles; and Saba, 5 square miles. 


Topography 


The island of Curacao extends from 
northwest to southeast. On the southern 
coast there are several bays, the largest 
being the Schottegat or inner harbor of 
Willemstad. The island has a volcanic 
base partly covered by coral reefs. 
There is little natural vegetation other 
than divi-divi trees, aloes, and cacti. 


Aruba, similar to Curacao topographi- 
cally, is the flattest and driest of the 
AEC islands, and has the least vegeta- 
tion. The western section of the island 
contains the only good beaches of all 
the Netherlands West Indies. The 
northwest section is best suited for 
agriculture, and the western coast con- 
tains the harbors of Oranjestad and St. 
Nicholas. 


Bonaire is less accessible than Curacao 
or Aruba, and has no really good harbor. 
The northern section of the island is 
mountainous, whereas the southern arm 
is flat and only a few feet above the 
sea. Along the southwestern coast are 
the salt pans of Pekelmeer which are 
still worked in a primitive way. 

St. Martin, the only Caribbean island 
to be divided between two European 
powers, has the best anchorage of the 
three Windward Islands. “The arms of 
Great Bay enclose the roadstead, and 
mountains spring up from either side of 
Philipsburg, which is built on a narrow 
sandbar between the Bay and the Great 
Salt Pond.” The sandbar is only 100 
yards wide, and a few feet above the 
sea. The soil is not fertile, much of the 
land being covered with boulders. 
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St. Eustatius is the most desolate of 
the Windward Islands. The Quill, an 
extinct volcano, is situated on the south- 
ern part of the island. At one time the 
rest of the southern coast was under 
cultivation, but now only the’ upper 
slopes of the volcano are green. 

Saba, smallest of the Windward Is- 
lands, is the greenest. It is an extinct 
volcano, the slopes of which extend di- 
rectly to the sea. The official anchorage 
is at Fort Bay Landing on the south side 
of the island. Within the crater walls, 
the vegetation is deep green with garden 
patches and fruit groves. 


Climate 


In the Territory of Curacao, the aver- 
age temperature is 80° to 90° F., and 
humidity is high. Variations in temper- 
ature between day and night in Willem- 
stad and Philipsburg are greater than 
the annual variation. Rainfall is light, 
averaging 16 inches per annum. The 
rainy season is from October through 
December. 


Population 


The total population ‘of the Territory 
of Curacao in 1943 numbered 119,585, 
the majority being natives, although it 
is said that about 50 nationalities are 
represented. In all of the islands of the 
Territory, European Netherlanders usu- 
ally are employed by the Government 
and by the oil industry or other private 
concerns. Most of the Americans and 
British West Indians work for the oil 
companies in Aruba and Curacao. Many 
of the small shopkeepers are Poles, Ru- 
manians, British West Indians, and Syri- 
ans. The Chinese operate restaurants, 
laundries, and garden patches which 
supply a small percentage of the vege- 
tables consumed. Many of the laborers 
are Portuguese. On all of the islands, 
negroes predominate—on Curacao they 
account for 80 percent of the population; 
Aruba, 85 percent; Bonaire and St. Mar- 
tin, 95 percent; St. Eustatius, 90 percent; 
and Saba, 65 percent. 


Form of Government 


In 1922 the Netherland constitution 
and colonial laws were revised, changing 
the status of the colonies to territories. 
The Territory is administered by a gov- 
ernor, appointed by the crown, who is 
assisted by an appointive advisory coun- 
cil. A second council, the Staten, is 
composed of 15 members, of which 5 are 
appointed by the governor and 10 are 
elected, who serve a term of 4 years. 
Voters number only 5 percent of the 
population, and women may not vote, 
although they may be elected to office. 


Voting qualifications for citizens include 
minimum requirements regarding age, 
legal residence, education, and payment 
of taxes. 

The island of Curacao is divided into 
three districts—Willemstad, Eastern 
Curacao, and Western Curacao. The 
governor is automatically the head of 
the city of Willemstad; the other two 
districts are administered by district- 
meesters who are directly responsible to 
him. Aruba and Bonaire are adminis- 
tered by lieutenant-governors who are 
directly responsible to the governor in 
Curacao, St. Martin is administered by 
a lieutenant-governor who also has juris- 
diction over the islands of St. Eustatius 
and Saba. 


Production 


The chief products of the Territory of 
Curacao are aloes, sorghum, beans, 
corn, and small quantities of tropical 
fruits. Because of the scarcity of water 
and the lack of irrigation facilities, 
however, much of the food for the Terri- 
tory is imported. Canned goods are ob- 
tained mainly from the United States, 
meat and fresh fruits from Venezuela, 
and meat from Argentina. 

The iron and copper resources are not 
developed, but the phosphate mines of 
Curacao at one time furnished employ- 
ment to about 500 men. These mines 
are presently in operation on a small 
scale and may return to full production 
when European markets are reopened. 
The Curacao Phosphate Co. is located 
at Newport, on Fuik Bay. ‘ 
» Oil refining is by far the most im- 
portant industry in the Territory of 
Curacao. There are two refineries in 
Aruba and one in Curacao. The Cura- 
caosche Petroleum Industrie Mij. N.V. 
(C.P.I.M.) is located at Emmasted on 
the Schottegat; the Eagle Oil Co. is on 
the northwest shore of Aruba and the 
Lago Oil and Transport Co. (Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey) on the southern 
tip. The crude oil refined at these plants 
is obtained from the lake district of 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

A secondary industry of Curacao is 
the transshipment of cargo bound to 
Venezuela from large vessels to light 
draft vessels suitable for passing over 
the bar at the entrance to Lake Mara- 
caibo. 

In St. Eustatius the population is de- 
pendent on small-scale farming and fish- 
ing. In Saba the majority of the people 
are fishermen; farming is a precarious 
means of living because of the problem 
of soil erosion. In Bonaire the most im- 
portant cash crop is aloes, and the his- 
toric salt ponds are still worked in a 
primitive way. 
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Transportation 


Highways.—The read mileage on the 
islands of the Territory of Curacao is 
as follows: 


Miles 
Curacao (macadam and concrete) ....+.+.++- 90 
Aruba (macadam and concrete) .....+...ee 53 
Bonaire (macadam) ....0.cesceeeccecsceecs 31 
St. Martin (concrete) ...++sseeeeeereereeees 1 
St. Eustatius (concrete) .--..++eeeeeereeeees 2 


Saba (not suitable for automobile traffic) ..... — 


Railways.—There are no railroads in 
any of the islands of the Territory. 


Waterways.—There are no rivers in 
the Territory of Curacao. Communica- 
tion between the islands is by sloop and 
schooner. Ih normal times the Grace 


Line, Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., 


and others make Willemstad a port of 
call. 


Air routes.—Hato Field, on the island 
of Curacao, is the aerial crossway of the 
southern Caribbean area. Since its im- 
portance will increase when normal 


travel is resumed, the Government of 


the Territory has appropriated funds to 
build a new modern terminal at the field. 

The Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) 
maintains daily services to Aruba; six 
times a week to Miami, La Guaira, and 
Maracaibo; twice a week to Bonaire; and 


once every 2 weeks to the H.R.H. Prin- 


cess Juliana Airport at Simson’s Bay on 


St. Martin. 


Pan American Airways operates a 
daily service both ways from La Guaira, 
Venezuela, to Curacao, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Port-au-Prince, Camaguey, and Miami, 
and plans to increase its services. 


Seaports.—The official port for the 
island of Curacao is St. Anna Bay, to- 
gether with the inner harbor called the 
Schottegat. This is the customs port. 
In normal times, tourist ships dock at 
Caracas Bay, where there are facilities 
for oil tankers to bunker and discharge 
heavy oil. Bullen Bay also has facilities 
for tankers to bunker and discharge 
light oils. 


Kralendijk is the customs port of 
Bonaire. In Aruba ships dock at Oran- 
jestad, or anchor in Paardenbaai. Tank- 
ers, however, tie up at the piers at St. 
Nicholas for bunkering. At St. Martin 
ships come into Great Bay to discharge 
cargo at the port of Philipsburg. Oran- 
jestad is the official port of St. Eustatius. 
At Saba, goods may be entered at both 
Fort Bay and Ladder Bay. 

There are no free ports in the Terri- 
tory of Curacao. 


Storage and dock facilities. —'There 
are several large private storage ware- 
houses in Aruba and Curacao, and sev- 
eral Government bonded warehouses, the 
storage capacity of which is 15,800 cubic 
meters. At present these facilities are 
adequate, and there appears to be no 
need for large warehouses on any of the 
other islands of the Territory of Curacao. 


Communication Facilities 


All American Cables maintains offices 
in Aruba and Curacao with connections 
to any part of the world, and the Gov- 
ernment radio and telephone department, 
Landsradio and Telefoondients, main- 
tains communication with the other is- 
lands of the Territory as well as with 
the rest of the world. 


Currency 


The guilder or florin of 100 cents is 
the standard unit of currency. The cur- 
rency of the Territory of Curacao before 
the war was equivalent to that of the 
Netherlands. Since then, however, the 
Netherland guilder has been devalued 
and the Curacao guilder, now valued at 
1.50 Netherland guilders, is the equiv- 
alent of $0.53 in United States currency. 
The Curacaosche Bank is the fiscal agent 
of the Government. 

Since May 1940, strict exchange con- 
trol has been in effect requiring ex- 
change permits for all funds exported. 


Banking and Insurance 


There are three commercial banks in 
Curacao—the Hollandsche Bank, N.V., 
which has a branch in Aruba; Maduro 
and Curiel’s Bank; and Edwards, Hen- 
riquez, and Co. In Aruba there is also 
the Eman’s Bank. There are no com- 
mercial banks on any of the other is- 
lands of the Territory, but those which 
do not engage in general banking busi- 
ness, such as the Curacao Mortgage 
Bank, Curacao Savings and Loan Bank, 
and the Postal Savings Bank, have 
branches on all the islands. The maxi- 
mum deposit for postal savings is 2,000 
guilders, and the rate of interest is 4.8 
percent. 

Small loans are available. The cus- 
tomary commercial loan rate is 5 percent 
per annum. 

Practically all types of insurance are 
available in Curacao where several 
Dutch and British firms have agencies. 


Weights and Measures 


The metric system is standard in 
Curacao, but United States measures are 
understood and often used. 


Foreign Trade 


The Territory of Curacao is primarily 
engaged in refining and shipping petrole- 
um and its products. Foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods are imported—food- 
stuffs from the United States, Venezuela, 
and Argentina, and luxury items for the 
most part from the United States. The 
principal goods imported from the 
United States include foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, footwear, lumber, machinery, auto- 
mobiles and accessories, household fur- 
nishings, and pharmaceutical products. 

The principal exports of the Territory 
of Curacao are oil products. The crude 
oil, however, does not originate in the 
Territory, but is bought from Venezuela 


by shallow-draft tankers. A large per- 
centage of the population derives its 
income from the oil refineries. The 
greater portion of oil products is sent 
to the United Kingdom. Other exports 
are phosphate of lime, goatskins, aloes, 
divi-divi pods, salt, and straw hats. 


Tariff Structure 


The purpose of the customs tariff in 
Curacao is to produce revenue. The 
usual rate is only 3 percent ad valorem, 
but on some items the tariff is consider- 
ably higher. There is no preferential 
tariff for any country. 


Sales Potentials 


Purchasing Power 


With the exception of the islands of 
Aruba and Curacao, the purchasing 
power in the Territory is low. No statis- 
tics are available regarding the total 
national wealth. The estimated national 
income of the Territory of Curacao for 
1944 was 26,238,251 guilders. The tax- 
able value of undeveloped and developed 
property at present amounts to 146,316,- 
288 guilders. 


Indicators of Business Activity 


About 5,958 automobiles and trucks 
are in use in Curacao. There are ap- 
proximately 1,200 telephones in Curacao, 
less than 1,000 in Aruba, and not more 
than 100 in all the other islands com- 
bined. Very little electricity is used in 
the Territory except in Aruba and Cura- 
cao. About 1,100,000 kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy are consumed in Wil- 
lemstad monthly, not counting the re- 
finery which has its own plant. There 
are four daily papers in Curacao with a 
combined circulation of 6,400, and four 
weekly papers with a combined circu- 
lation of 8,800. Despite the war, there 
has been considerable construction of all 
types in Curacao and Aruba. 


Distribution Factors 


The principal commercial city for the 
Netherlands West Indies is Willemstad 
(Curacao), where the chief importers 
and exporters, manufacturers’ agents, 
wholesalers, retailers, advertising media, 
and other aids to distribution are lo- 
cated. 


Trade Practices 


The customary terms of sale are either 
by an established letter of credit or by 
sight draft. 

The hours of business in Willemstad 
are from 8 a. m. to 12 noon and from 
2p.m.to6p.m. The languages of cor- 
respondence are Dutch, English, and 
Spanish. 

All goods shipped to the Territory 
should be in moisture-proof and heat- 
proof packages. Containers or cases 
should be sturdy and well built to with- 
stand rough treatment. 


Domestic Commerce 


written for 


RUSINESSMEN .. 


@ Here is an authoritative monthly periodical written 
in the language of the American businessman. It is one 
of the principal organs of the Department of Commerce 
for disseminating information deemed of importance in 


maintaining a vigorous and dynamic free enterprise system. 


@ Domestic Commerce gives the reader an understanding 
of the progress and changing conditions of industry and 
business of the United States. Its writers are officials of 
this and other Government agencies, and specialists in the 


various subjects covered. 


@ Particular attention is given to developments in the field 


of post-war planning. 


A sample copy will be sent you upon request to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


$1.00 per year... from the Superintendent of Documents 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE « WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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